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"WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE?" 



By Chari.es Forster Smith 
University of Wisconsin 



Sir William Jones calls his well-known ode "What Constitutes a State ? " 
an imitation of Alcaeus and puts for superscription the lines of Alcaeus, as 
quoted by Aristides. The passage is found in Aristides ii. 207, where the 
sophist represents Themistocles as having shown 

dXijOij rbv "Siryov Srra Sv xdX<t» /xir 'AXraibs b iroirfrys ehev, 6<rrepov Si woWol Tapd\a- 
fibpres kxphvavTO, &* &P a °^> ^°* °^ Zffh& obSi rexvy renrbvuv al iri\eis elev, dXX' Swov 
itot' &v Saw tivSpes abrobs <r^fejc elSbres, ivravBa (col relxv ical irb\eis. 

The sentiment may be older than Alcaeus, for Plutarch makes Lycurgus, 
when consulted whether it were advisable to inclose the city with a wall, 
reply (Lycurg. 19) : ovk &v u-q dret^urros ttoXk &tk avSpdcri km. ov irXLv&ots 
i<TTe4>dv(orai. But everything concerning Lycurgus is too mythical to insist 
upon this. The application of the sentiment, at any rate, is good enough 
to be Spartan. King Agesilaus expressed the same idea (Plut. 'Airo<f>0ty- 
fjMTa 29): 

dXXov Si iTipifrovrros Sid. rl irelxurros ^ Sirdprij, iriSet£as robs wo\lra! QwwXurni- 
«>ows, ravrd tariv, elire, t4 AaKeSaifnovlav retxy. 

And another good answer of the same Agesilaus is quoted by Plutarch 
£Airo<f)0. 30): 

4XXou Si rb abrb bniftrovrros, ob \Wois Set ml {i5X<ms reretx^Sat ^ds tSKcu, i<p7i, 
raiS Si twv ivoucobvTwv iperats. 

Aristides refers to the sentiment again (i. 535) as 

rb irakaibv tovto, £>s &pa ob relxv obSi tpSeia obSi b Ttbv &pbx<»v nbaixos al TriXets etev, dXX' 
ivSpes abrol elSbres SappeTv. 

It had doubtless become a rhetorical commonplace, for Aristides uses it 
yet again in addressing the Rhodians, who had suffered from an earthquake 
(i. 555), saying: 

obic oUlai fcaXws iareynivai obSi \Woi Tax''" & SeSonynivoi obSi (rrevtmrol re nal 
veiipta y iriXu, dXX' ivSpes xpy°~^ ai T0 ' s <W irapown Swiixevoi. 

Appian puts this rhetorical commonplace into the mouth of Pompey 
(Bell. civ. ii. 50), viz.: 

<rvvayayi>v &roi re fjffav dird rrjs fSovKys ml iirb twv KaKovpivav liririur ml rbv 
arparbv timavra. is iirJJKOOv <£\e£er SSe- Kal ' AByvahi ryv wbXiv 0-£\i1rov, <8 AvSpes, birip 
i\ev8eplas rots iviovai voheiMvvres, ob tA ofc^uaTO tt6\iv, dXXd robs tvSpas ehcu mnifarres. 
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A passage in one of Cicero's letters (Ad Atticum vii. n. 3) would indicate 
that Pompey actually used the sentiment in the speech above referred to: 
"Urbem tu relinquas? [Pompey is asked] ergo idem si Galli venirent." 
"Non est,"inquit, " in parietibus res publica." "At in aris et facis." "Fecit 
Themistocles." 

Couple with this now a passage from Justinus, and we not only see that it 
was a rhetorical commonplace, but we can also infer who and what gave it 
currency as such. Justinus (ii. 12. 15) says: 

Adventante igitur Xerxe (consulentibus Delphis oraculum responsum fue- 
rat, salutem muris ligneis tuerentur) Themistocles navium praesidium demon- 
stratum ratus persuadet omnibus, patriam municipes esse, non moenia, civitatem- 
que non in aedificiis, sed in civibus positam: melius itaque salutem navibus quam 
urbi commissuros. 

Themistocles, in persuading the Athenians to abandon the city and 
stake all upon the fleet, had perhaps used the sentiment before, as may be 
inferred from the passage in Justinus; he certainly employed it with tre- 
mendous effect in one of the momentous debates just before the great sea- 
fight. When a conference had been called about withdrawing to the 
isthmus, before Eurybiades could put before the generals the object of the 
meeting, Themistocles broke out with an urgent appeal not to withdraw. 
Adimantus interrupted him: "Themistocles, at the games those who start 
too soon get lashed." "But those who remain behind are not crowned," 
was the quick retort. Then, as Themistocles went on, Adimantus addressed 
him again, bidding him be silent as one who had no country, and urging 
Eurybiades not to allow a man to vote who was without a state. And 
then came the patriotic and burning response which made Alcaeus' senti- 
ment ever after a rhetorical commonplace (Hdt. viii. 61) : 

rire Si) & Qe/M<rTOK\tris ticeivov re ml rois Kopiv0U>vs iro\X<£ re kcU <cok4 h"\eye, iwvrofoi 
Te idfywv \&ytp &s eft; (col ir6\is xal yi] pi$wv fyrep ixtlvourt, eVr' &v Siyidxruu vies e<pi 
taxn ireir'KripiapJiicu. 1 

So completely did these words represent the Athenians' spirit in quitting 
their city, and so fully did results at Salamis justify them, that they were 
doubtless straightway on every man's tongue. 

An echo of the famous Themistoclean application of it, rather than of 
the original Alcaean sentiment, I am fain to see in the words of Aeschylus, 
himself a hero of Salamis, as uttered by the Persian messenger to Xerxes' 
mother (Pers. 351 f.): 

' Krtxraa. eV' ap' 'ASrivwv eVr' i.T6p8i)ros wiXis; 
"AyyeXos. ivSpwv ylip ivruv IpKos iarlv ifftpahe's. 

• This is repeated in substance from Herodotus by Plutarch Them. 2. 
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It is natural, then, that we find the Alcaean sentiment used by both the 
other great tragic poets in the age that followed the Persian War. In 
Sophocles the priest, imploring Oedipus to do something for the land 
ravaged by pestilence, says (O. T. 56 f.) : 

<!>s obSiv iariv o#re irtipyos oSre ravs 
epij/tos ivSp&v pij avvoucoivriav iau>. 

And Euripides uses it in the lost play Phrixus, 

(d yap iriXas efir' dvdpes, ovk iprjpta, 

a fragment of which we have not the context. 

Quite certainly Themistocles' example and ringing words were in 
Thucydides' mind when he made Nicias say to the disheartened Athenians, 
as they were setting off from their camp on that fateful retreat from Syra- 
cuse (vii. 77): Xoyi£e<r0£ on avrol ttoXk cfflvs lore oiroi av KaBit^aOe, 1 
the speech concluding with &vSpes yap irdAts, Kal ov rdxq oiSt vijts avSpwv 
Kevai. 2 Themistocles' example and the spirit of the Athenians of Salami- 
nian times were doubtless in Pericles' mind, too, when at the opening of 
the Peloponnesian War he urged the Athenians to be ready to abandon 
land and houses in the country of Attica and keep guard over the sea 
and the city, and to make lamentation, not for houses and land, but for 
human bodies, oil yap raSe rows avSpas, dAA' ol avSpes ravra Krmvrai — which 
is, of course, an application of Alcaeus' sentiment. 

Demosthenes, in the De corona, makes very effective use of the senti- 
ment which had become so widely current at Athens after Themistocles 
applied it. Aeschines had ridiculed the wall-building of Demosthenes for 
which it was proposed to crown him; and in a famous passage, often 
quoted by rhetoricians, Demosthenes makes reply (xviii. 299) : 

oi \W01t irelxura ri)v t6\iv oiSe vKlvBoit iyii, oiS y M roiirois ptyurror r&v ipavrov 
(ppovta • dXX' iav rbv ipiv Tax^P^" poOXy Sinalws aKowetv, ebpfyras (hrXa Kal ir6Xets Kal 
rbjrovs Kal \iptvas Kal vavs Kal Xirirovs Kal robs virkp rovWtav apwoptvovs. ravra wpob- 
fla\6priv iy£> Tpb rijs 'Attucijs, foov fjv ivBpunrivip Xoyitrpip Svvarbv, Kal rotirois irelxura 
rj)v x<ipar, obxl rbv Kix\or tov TIeipaiws oiSi rov 4<rre«s. 

1 For the following words of Nicias — Kal tfXX^j obSepAa ipas rav tr "ZiKeKla oSr' av 
imbvras Sfl-atro padlas — are only a paraphrase of Themistocles' words, oiSapoit yap 
'EWrfvuv abrobs inbvras diroxpoiaeaOai (Hdt. viii. 61). 

2 The version in Dio C. (lvi. 5. 3), AvSpawoi yip irov 7r6Xts iarlv, ovk ohclai 
obSe oroal ob5 y iyopal ivSp&v Kcval, is evidently a direct imitation of this Thucydidean 
passage. And Blomfield (ad Aesch. Pers. 351) cites from the ' ' Awo<j>$typara of 
Plutarch a senarius proverHalis, ivSpes yip claw al x6Xe«, ovk oIkIoi, which is practi- 
cally identical in form with the passage in Thucydides vii. 77. 
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Very eloquent too is the application made of the thought as expressed by 
Tacitus in Otho's appeal to his soldiers (Hist. i. 84) : 

Quid ? vos pulcherrimam hanc urbem domibus et tectis et congestu lapidum 
stare creditis? Muta ista et inania intercidere ac reparari promisca sunt. 
Aeternitas rerum, et pax gentium, et mea cum vestra salus incolumitate Senatus 
firmatur. 

It may be mentioned, finally, that Lucian puts this sentiment into 
Solon's mouth, whom he represents as saying to Anacharsis, in the dialogue 
of that name (Anacharsis 20): 

oimvv Sia fipaxt""' vpoamvaai xFh ffe ^ ve P l xiXecus koI toXitwv iipSv done? • t6\u> 
yap 17/ias ov ra olnodofi.rfimTa yyovneOa <focu, otov retxi) Kal lepi, Kal vcwitoIkovs, dXXd ravra 
piv fixiirep aw/id ri idpafov Kal tudvrfrov ivApx^v h JxoSoxV Kal d<70dX«ai' twc xoXwev- 
opJvwv, ri Si t&v KCpos iv to<s toXJtcus Ti0ipd)a' roirrom yap elvai robs avair\r)povvTas 
koI SuiT&TTOVTas Kal iiriTeXovvTas iKaara Kal <pv\&TTOvras, otiv ti iv ifpXv iKdffTif i<rrlv i) 

Solon antedated Themistocles and the Persian War by a hundred years, 
but in Lucian's dialogue he clearly reflects the spirit of Themistoclean 
Athens. 

The sentiment did not escape application by our myriad-minded dram- 
atist (Shaks. Coriol. iii. 1), for which he need not be supposed indebted to 
any of our ancient sources. "What is the city but the people?" asks 
Sicinius, "True, the people are the city," answer the citizens. 



